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Compared with 
November 1943 December 1942 


Bank Debits +: 638 + 24,7 
Retail Sales | + 25,1. + 13.0 
Building Permits + 153.0. + 108.6 
Lumber Production (weekly average ) V vor eee Sie + 10,0 
Ordinary Life Insurance Sales + 22,2 + 36.0 
Gasoline Sales = 80 + 31,0 


Two Business Failures for December 1943 No Failures Five Failures 
($7,000) ($36,000) 


3 V/ Western Oregon and Western Washington 
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THE PROBLEM OF ALLOCATING NONRATIONED GOODS TO RETAILERS 


‘Dr. N. H. Comish, Professor of Business Administration 
University of Oregon | 


For some time now retailers have found it impossible to procure ample supplies 
of many nonrationed items, and it appears that this difficulty will continue even 
after the war. Furthermore if, as some have suggested, rationing is abandoned 
because of the growing dissatisfaction with the Office of Price Administration on 
account of the alleged unreasonableness of its officials, the problem will become 
more acute, In such an event more goods will have to be voluntarily allocated to 
retailors by vendors, It is, therefore, of interest to consider tho various 
methods employed by manufacturers and wholesalers in allocating nonrationed stocks 
to merchants, and to appraise the relative fairness of these devices. To Oregon 
retailers, this problem is particularly significant, because of the shifts in 
population in this state, 
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The Office of Price Administration in cooperation with the U. S. Department 
of Commerce has made an investigation into the methods used by vendors in allo- 
cating nonrationed commodities to merchants. As a result, the methods employed 
by manufacturers and wholesalers are available, There are seven of these methods, 
some of which are used more widely than others. Let us consider them, 


First, vendors allocate their nonrationed scarce goods upon the basis of 
past purchases, In some cases the vendors allocate to their salesmen articles 
upon the basis of their past sales; and the salesmen in turn either prorate to 
retailers on the basis of the past purchases of each merchant or on the basis of 
personal jucdgment--in which case other factors, besides past purchases, are con- 
sidered, 


In other instances, the home or branch office of the vendor allocates such 
commodities directly to retailers on the basis of past purchases. But the bases 
employed differ with different manufacturers and wholesalers, Some vendors pro- 
rate items on the basis of each merchant's total purchases during the base year, 
which is usually 1941 or 1941-42, Other vendors allocate such stocks on the 
basis of each retailer's total purchases during the corresponding month or a 
longer period of the base year, Still other vendors prorate the merchandise on 
tho basis of cach retailer's purchases of the scarce goods during the base year, 
And still others allocate such items on the basis of each merchant's purchases 
of scaroe commodities in the corresponding month, or some other periods, of the 
base year, 


How fair is the basis of past sales when used to allocate nonrationed scarce 
articles to retailers? In those areas where the population has remained wnchanged, 
and where the retail mortality rate is relatively low, this basis is apparently 
reasonable, for retailers and to consumer alike. Purchases made on the basis of 
past sales shoulc be pretty just. Discriminations between retailers should be 
reduced to a minimum, Each merchant should have available about the same pro- 
portion of scarce supplies for his customers as any other retailer. 


But such is hot the case in areas where great shifts in population have taken 
place since the base year or month of the base year, 


According to the available evidence, the most common base year used is 1941, 
Since that date, some towns and cities in Oregon have increased in size decidedly; 
others have markedly fallen in population. Take for example Portland and Baker, 
Oregon. The population of Portland has increased more thon a fourth since 1941, 
while that of Baker has decreased nearly one-third. It is, therefore, manifestly 
unfair to Pertland merchants and consumers to have nonrationed scarce goods 
alloczted to them on the basis of 1941 purchases. They do not get relatively 
enough commodities of this nature. But the Baker retailers and consumers get 
rclatively too many of such items. In all fairness, a later base yecr shaquid be 
used by vendors in allocating these scarce commodities, 


What may be said of the variations in the basis of past purchases employed 
by different vendors? Is it preferable to have the allocation done by the 
vendor's salesmen or by the vendor's central or branch office executives? Ap- 
parently, most merchants believe they get a squarcr deal when the vendor's office 
executives allocate items, It is often believed by retailers that a particular 
firm's oxecutives are more objective in making allocations than its salesmen, 

In most cases that is probably truce. However, it is very likely that salesmen 
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who are contacting retailers are in a better position to take care of special 
cases than a vendor's chief officials, Perhaps a compromise would be the best 
Solution, If salesmen were to relay back to the vendor's executives the nature 
of the excertional cases, it might be that these chief officials could thon make 
allocations which would be more satisfactory to the merchants involved, 


Should the allocations be based upon the retailer's total purchases during 
the bese year or upon the merchant's purchases of the scarce items during that 
period? The former method is more expensive and time consuming. It costs de-~ 
cidedly more to figure out total purchases than the purchases of scarce articles. 
The extra cost would be considerable in the case of the grocery wholesaler carry- 
ing 2,000 commodities, and even much more in the instance of the drug wholesaler 
handling 25,000 different items. In most cases, it would appear better to base 
the allocations unon the purchases of the scarce items during the base period 
rathcr than upon total purchases, 


A second method emnloyed is to base allacations upon the personal judgment 
of the vendor's executives, rather than past purchases. Some wholesalers and 
manuf:.cturers follow a rather uniform practice, while other vendors do not, In 
some instences, the size of the rctailers' purchases is given great weight by 
the vendor, The larser the account, the relatively more scarce goods it gets, 

In other cases, the length of time the retailers have been customers of the ven- 
dor is considered, The retailer who has bought for the longest time gets rela- 
tively the most scarce items, In some instances, the credit histories of firms 
are taken into account, The retailcr who has the best credit record may buy the 
most scarce merchandise, In othcr cases, the potentialities of the stores are 
the all-important factors, The morchant who appears to be the best postwar 
customer gots proportionally tho biggest share of scarce articles, And, in still 
other instances, personal friondship is the weighty factore-the closest merchant- 
fricnd of the vendor gets the most scarco foods, Such factors should not be 
ignored in allocating scarce merchandise to rctailors-ebut, if they are over- 
weighed, gross discriminations aro likcly to result, 


A small retailer may necd scarco items more than a large merchant, This 
could casily be the case if the bigger rctailer nas a proportionately larger 
resorve stock of these articles than the smaller ono. This may also be true of 
tho short-time customors, the poorer crcdit account, the poorer futuro-potentiality 
customer, and the lessefriendly purchaser, What is more, such discriminations 
indirectly affcoct innocent consumers, For it is no fault of consumers, if their 
stores set undue diSadvantages because of some of the foregoing factors over 
which they have no control, 


Allocation upon the basis of "first come, first served" represents a third 
method followed by some vendors, Such a method discriminates against remotely 
loceted retailers, This plan likewise is unfair to the customers of those 
merchants who are less accessible to the markets where vendors ply their trade-- 
including far-western and Oregon merchants, 


A fourth basis for the allocation of scarce itoms to retailers is the pur- 
chases of nonscarce articles. In order to buy scarce goods from manufacturers 
and wholesalers who follow this schome, the merchant must purchase other items 
as well, This method handicaps the retailer who might happen to have a sufficient 
quantity of the nonscarce commodities, It likewise penalizes the rotail dealer 
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who might not have the funds or credit to purchase both scarce and nonscarce 
goods. 


Still a fifth method employed by some vendors is to allocate scarce items 
equally amon, retail customers, regardless of need, past purchases, or the size 
of orcers. Commonly, this device is applied to the allocation of extremely 
scarce items. But the method might cause gross discriminations, In the case of 
a merchant who has gained innumerable customers because people have moved into 
his trading area on account of war industries, this method of allocation might 
work undue hardships both upon him and upon the consumers who patronize hin, 
And the retailer who has lost a great many customers gets an unearned advantage, 


Allocation on the basis of a fixed percentage recuction of all orders 
received by vendors is a sixth method employed by some wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. Cleurly, this device encouragfes many merchants to order scarce itezs 
in ocuantities greatly in excess of their actual needs. The method can only 
result in manv exagrerated demands, rather than legitimate ones, and can easily 
@ause creat hardshins tor the more truthful merchants, 


A seventh method of allocating scarce goods to retailers is to sell items, 
when available, only to old customers, That is hardly fair, particularly in 
rapidly growinz cities such as Portland, Oregon, Many new retailers in that 
city are in greater need of scarce stocks than old customers in cities that have 
lost in population, It ma:, however, be necessary for the vendor to use this 
method, in cases when the vendor's supply is not sufficient to sell even in the 
smallest amounts to all customers, if it is not too costly to determine rela- 
tive needs, that basis would be fairer--but frequently the expense involved 
would be too great. 


In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the very fact that vendors employ 
a variety of methods to allocate nonrationed scarce articles to retailers indi- 
cates that the problem is complex and difficult to solve. Not one of the seven 
allocating methods used seems fair in all cases. While the great majority of 
manufacturers and wholesalers employ past sales as the basis of prorating, this 
is manifestly unjust in areas where ponulation changes have occurred between the 
base period and the time of allocations, or in districts where the retail 
mortality rate is excessive, 


This being the case, perhaps the best method for the vendor would be to use 
past sales as the starting point for allocations, and then consider such factors 
as population changes, retail mortality rate, degree of scarcity of the item, 
salesmen's opinion of the needs of particular customers, length of the period 
over which retailers have purchased from the vendor, credit ratings of customers, 
vostwar trade poteX\tialities, and relative costs of distribution, A careful 
consideration of such factors before allocating scarce commodities might make 
for amore just allocation as special cases arise from time to time. This pro- 
cedure seems fairer than blindly following the method of past sales or any other 
of the seven devices discussed, 


a 
. 
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COUNTY BUSINESS ACTIVITY SERIES 


Benton and Linn Counties 


* Pont Lano 


Eugene 


Benton County 
Area: 647 square miles (414,080 acres) 


Population; 


A. Number: 1943 22,584 (Ration Book IV, January l, 1944) 
1940 18,629 
1930 16,555 
1920 13,744 


Characteristics: 
2. Per cent native dorm white ...-ecccrcccecvcsc so Med 
2. Per cent between 15 and 65 (potential labor reservoir) . 67.6 
Se FOr comt living im rural areas... ccc eeeveec ec 8 6 Bee 
€. Wedian school years completed by persons 25 years 

of age or older; 

@, Maies. . .s« Dee 

be Females. .. 11,8 


Cities and towns 2,500 population or over; 
1, Corvallis 1940 8,392 
(county seat) 1930 7,585 
1920 5,752 
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"mp loyment : 


Ae 


Labor force (i.e. persons normally employed) 7,306 
le 74.8 per cent of men over 14 included in labor force 
2e 22.8 per cent of women over 14 included in labor force 


Principal industries in which labor force is employed 
Agriculture *eeee#eee ef © © © © @ @ 1,552 
Professional and related services .« « « 1,203 
Lumber mills. «+. eeevsveeceee oc4 
Logging o*eeoevreeeene#eee¢e 371 
Construction. « «eseeeeee 6 514 


Agriculture 


A. 
Be 
Ce 
De 
Eo 
Fe 


Fumber of farms «s«+se-eceeeseeee 1,507 
Average size of farms « « «se eeeseee 146.7 acres 
Average value of farms (land and buildings) $7,272 

Per cent of tenancy \eeeree ee eeee , 21.1 

Per cent of county in farmS « © « © eee -. 53.4 


Products: Livestock, dairy, poultry, small 


Housing: 


Ae 


Number of dwelling units in county 6,224 (average of 3.29 persons per 
occupied dwelling 


1, Corvallis 2,938 (average of 3.08 persons per occupied dwelling) 


Percentage of dwellings in county occupied by owners 52.9 
le Corvallis 45.8 


Yonufacturing: 


Ae 
Be 
Ce 


Number of establishments 46 

Total value of products $2,936,882 

Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials, 
supplies, etc.) $1,599,906 7 


Trade: 


Ae 


Be 


Retail: 264 establishments in county with 1939 sales of $7,942,000 
1. Corvallis 194 with sales of $6,951,000 


Yholesale: 18 establishments in county with 1939 sales of $2,376,000 
le Corvallis 14 with 1939 sales of $2,059,000 
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Natural Resources: 


Ae 


Be 


Mineral: 
Deposits of coal and limestone occur in the county.. 


Timbers 

Forest lands covered 54 per cent of the area of Benton County in 1933, 
the most recent year for which J. S. Forest Service data are available. 
Of the total 3,136,499 thousand board feet (log scale) then standing in 
the county 1, 124, 853 M board fect consisted of old growth Douglas fir 
trees over 40", and 1,611,651 M of old and second growth Douglas fir 
between 20" and 40", By far the greatest part of this was land privately 
ovmed. 


Linn County 


Area: 2,294 square miles (1,468,160 acres) 


Povulation: 


Ae 


Number: 1943 34,755 (Ration Book IV, January 1, 1944) 
1940 30,485 
1930 24,700 
1920 24,550 


Charecteristics: 
le Per cent native born white . «.«e«eececeecveveevneeve @ 


95 
2. Per cent betweon 15 and 65 (potential labor reservoir) « « 65. 
Se Per cent living in rural areas «ee ec eevee eee @ 46 
4 Median school years completed bv persons 25 years of 

age or older: 
Qe Males e*eeee 8.6 
Be Females « « e« « 9.0 


Cities and tovms 2,500 population or over: 
le Albany 1940 5,654 
(county scat) 1930 5,325 
1920 4,283 


2. Lebanon 1940 2,729 
1930 1,851 
1920 1,805 


Employment: 


Ae 


Labor force (ise. persons normally employed) 11,398 
1. 78.4 per cent of men over 14 included in labor force 
2e 15.7 per cont of women ovcr 14 included in labor force 


Principal industries in which labor force is employed 
le ' Agriculture ee . cece eee ee ee © we 3, 505 
Ze. Logging 6s. oe oo ee a eS e866 Oe ek 852 
Se - lumber mills ..cccecvseovvcecv65es 676 
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Agriculture: 


A. Wewnber of farms. « .-csccsecsevoevevsese 3,325 
B. Average size of farms. « « « «© « © e s © © @ » 145.8 acres 
C. Average value of farms (land and buildings). . $7,285 
D. Per cent of tenancy. . .»«+«e+e«sseeceee 22.1 
E. Per cent of county in farms. . « « « «6 6 « « « 35,0 
F. Products: Oats and other small grains, dairying, livestock, 

turkeys, walnuts, filberts, seeds, poultry and flax, 


Housing: 


A. Wumber of dwelling units in county 9,629 (average of 3.34 persons per 
occupied dwelling) 
1. Albany 1,924 (average of 3.01 persons per ocoupied dwelling) 
2. Lebanon 863 (average of 35.20 persons per occupied dwelling) 


Percentage of dwellings in countyoccupied by owners 59.5 
1. Alban: 46,8 
2. Lebanon 59,4 


Manufacturing: 


A. Number of establishments 8¢ 
B. Total value of products $7,463,726 


C. Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials, 
supplies, etc.) $3,378,166 


Trade; 


A. Retail: 422 establishments in county with 1939 sales-of $8,447,000 
1, Albany 168 with 1939 sales of $4,652,000 


B. Wholesale; 43 establishments in county with 1939 sales of $4,141,000 
1. Albany 19 establishments with 1939 sales of $2,359,008 


Natural Resources; 


A. kKineral: 
Deposits of coal, lead, mercury, afd zinc are to be found. 


B. Timber; 
Forest lands covered 69 per cent of the area of Linn County in 1933, 
the most recent year for which U. S. Forest Service data are available. 
Of the 30,876,310 thousand board feet (loz scale) then standing, 
11,478, 323 i board feet consisted of old growth Douglas fir trees over 
40" and 11,342,812 !< of old and second growth fir ectween 20" and 40", 
In addition there was a substantial quantity of hemlock and also some 
Spruce, Virtually all of this timber was located on land privately 
owned or in those sections of the nctional forest available for cutting, 
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OREGON BUSINESS - DECEMBER 


General Business, The Christmas retail trade was unusually good and such 
industries aS lumber, railroading, shipbuilding, etc., continued to operate at 
high levels, Although industrial supply houses report a tapering off in sales 
because of the completion of plant expansion, there is little evidence of a general 
slackening of business Netivity at the present time. Reflecting this situation, 
bank debits reported by 88 banks and branches totaled $676,611,086 for the month 
of December, This was moderately more than the figure for November and substantially 
more than for December 1942, 


Compared with 
November 1945 December 1942 








Oregon + 8.3 + 24.7 


Portland + 6.4 
Lower Willamette Valley +-14.7 
Upper Willamette Valley +-18,0 
North Oregon Coast 

Douglas - Coos Bay 

Southern Oregon 

Upper Columbia River 

Pendleton 

Central Oregon 

Klamath Falls - Lakeview 

Baker ~- La Grandoe 

Burns - Ontario 


Rotail Sales. The December sales of 474 independent Oregon retailers reflected 
the excellent Christmas business experienced this year, Merchandise stocks became 
pretty well sorted over early in the month but buyers readily substituted other 
items for ones they were unable to find. Comparisons by type of store of December 
sales with those of November and December 1942, follow: 


Canpared with 
November 1943 December 1942 








Ore zon -+ 25.1 +- 13.0 





Department Stores 

Food Stores 

Eating and Drinking 

Drug Stores 

Apparel Stores 

Motor Vehicle Dealers 
Furniture - Household - Radio 
Lumber ~- Building - Hardware 





—+-35,.0 
+11,1 
— 1.0 
+ 49,6 
+ 38,2 
oo ton 
~~ 26.7 
—- 9,7 


+-12,.7 
+— 4,8 
+-18,6 
—+- 14,8 
—+- 24,0 
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The percentage change by marketing areas is shown in the table below, 


Compared with | 
December 1942 


November 1943 


, 


+-25,1 


+ 28,3 
-+-45,.5 
+28.7 
+31,4 
-+-38,.9 
+-18,4 
+22,0 
+17,2 
+ 26.6 








+ 13,0 


Portland 

Lower Willamette Valley 

Uppor Willamette Valley 

North Oreron Coast 

Douglas = Coos Bay 

Southern Oregon 

Upper Columbia River and Pendleton 

Central Oregon and Klamath Falls - Lakeview 
Baker - La Grande - Burns - Ontario 


+12.3 
+15,9 
+ 21,4 
+23.4 
+11,7 
+ 18,9 
+ 6,0 
+ 22.7 
+ 4,2 


Building Permits, The breakdown of December building permit totals for 47 
Oregon cities and tovms is shown below; 


December 1943 





November 1943 December 1942 





New Residential 





Portland 
Remainder of State 
Total 


2,184,050 
14,735 
2,198,785 


744,500 
22,720 
167 ,220 


1,107,400 
65,715 
1,163,115 


New Non-Residontial 





Portland 
Remainder of State 
Total 


Additions, Alterations, and Repairs 





Portland 
Romaindsr of State 
Total 


71,305 
31,315 
102,620 


525,825 
126 ,383 
652,208 


52,860 
83,845 
136,705 


196.775 
66,522 
263,297 


129,055 
31,470 
160,525 


55,585 
36,362 
91,947 


Grand total of building permits 2,953,613 1,167,222 





1,415,587 


New residential construction in Portland will house 71% families. The largest 
new non-rosidential construction there is a community building for a war housing 
project. Probably the most interesting construction outside of Portland is a $75,000 
project in Roseburg which consists of converting three old buildings into 34 apartments, 
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